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Memorabilia. 


que first and the weightiest of the articles 

Antiquity for March (Parkend Road, 
Gloucester. 5s, 6d.), is that by Grahame 
Clark on the importance of water supplies 
in ancient times. Near springs and rivers 
early settlers made their temporary or - per- 
manent homes. Ancient draw-wells in 
Furope, Asia Minor and India are described. 
The writer does not venture further back than 
the Bronze Age for offerings ‘to springs. 
Hope’s suggestions about Coventina’s Wells 
at Carrawburgh were not his own (footnote 
13d), but were duly acknowledged to Archae- 
ologua Aeliana, viii, new ‘series. The first 
detailed and illustrated account of the dis- 
covery was given in that journal. 

It is for specialists in the two subjects con- 
cerned to decide whether the ‘‘ tentative con- 
clusions’ of E. G. Bowen’s paper, ‘ The 
Travels of the Celtic Saints,’ can be sus- 
tained, His theory is that the saints’ res- 
pective ‘‘spheres of influence’’ correspond 
to, and even were determined by, the cultural 
areds of megalithic times. Distribution-maps 
of various types of megaliths and of dedica- 
tions to saints are provided for comparisons. 

Professor V. Gordon Childe discusses Pro- 
fessor Pericot Garcia’s sumptuous Report 
(1942) on his excavations made in 1929-31 in 
the cave of Parpallé, Granada. Among the 

“very surprising results ’’ was the revealing 
of a Solutrean culture in an Upper Palae- 
olithic stratum. It yielded arrow-heads of 
the finest workmanship, and consequently 
furnished ‘‘ the first unambiguous evidence 
for the use of the bow in Europe’ at a much 
earlier date than has been admitted hitherto. 
In addition, thousands of slabs bearing paint- 
ings or engravings of animals were found. 
Five of the drawings are reproduced. 











Cornish fish-cellars, some dating from the 
sixteenth century at the latest, are the sub- 
ject of a short illustrated paper by N. J. G. 
Pounds, who acknowledges the assistance of 
R. Morton Nance, of Carbis Bay. 

In ‘Museums and the Future’ W. F. 
Grimes sketches a scheme for a more central- 
ised control of British museums, and enlarges 
on the improvements which would or might 
result if local management were superseded 
by that of the Board of Education, 

In the ‘Notes and News’ section Dr. 
Wheeler specifically disclaims certain views 
regarding hill-forts which were attributed to 
him in the number for last June. Roman 
pottery in Kent, and the discovery of a 
tenth-century Chinese emperor’s tomb, 
appear next to each other and remind us that 
the scope of the Review is world-wide; and a 
flash of editorial fun bids us au revoir. 


HERE is no more fascinating study, 

whether undertaken seriously or for mere 

enjoyment, than the study of the world’s 
Gypsies. 

We islanders would hardly be able—at 
present especially—to progress beyond our 
familiar and sometimes untrustworthy works 
on the subject were it not for the volumes of 
the Journal of the Gypsy-Lore Society. 
The three double numbers just received are, 
under the long-continued presidentehip of 
Augustus John, as full of attractive reading 
as any that have appeared since the Society 
was founded in 1888 by Charles Godfrey 
Leland and David MacRitchie. The subjects 
which receive attention in these three issues 
include : — 

Gypsy life from Finland, Russia and Scot- 
land to Eastern Europe and India; the lan- 
guage in many countries, exemplified in folk- 
tales, ballads, dialogues and annotated vocab- 
ularies; occupations and handicrafts; herbal 
remedies, and other forms of natural medi- 
cine for men and horses, in copious detail ; 
funeral customs, including an instance of 
river-bed burial (others were noted in ‘N. 
and Q.’, clxxx. 439); the present state of 
British and Continental Gypsydom (the 
latter was enquired about at clxxxiv. 139); 
biographies and first-hand portraits of Gypsy 
men and women; the persecutions the race 


has suffered; reviews of recent publications. 
The Journal, of which the production and 
illustrations are beyond reproach, 
free to all members. 


is issued 
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Literary and Historical | 


____ Notes. 


THOMAS THIRLBY : HIS FOREBEARS 
AND RELATIVES. 


HE assessment of the precise position of 
Thomas Thirlby, the Marian Bishop of 
Ely, and the knowledge of his likely actions 
in the politics of his day, puzzling as they 
were to the Spanish Ambassador, and to his 
foreign contemporaries, should afford no par- 
ticular difficulty to a modern Englishman, 
and would appear to have been well under- 
stood by all but subtle politicians in his own 
era. He was typical of a class of East Anglian 


country gentlemen still to be found; culti- | 


vated, musical, good-natured, obliging and 
attractive, rather idle, and very averse from 
any extreme course, whether in matters of 
state or religion, that would necessitate em- 
broiling himself with old acquaintances. He 
was, moreover, a good swimmer, and could, 
upon occasion, swig off a tankard at a 
draught. 

In his early youth, ambition tempted him 
to tamper with the Reformation, not with- 
out a whimsical pleasure, derived from rag- 
ging the professors of the new tenets, with 
whom he became associated: in age, a more 


} 





serious contemplation of the worries, dis- | 


orders and offences against good taste, attend- 
ant upon change, led him to declared 
opinions which Da Quadra could not distin- 


guish at times from those of a good Catholic. | 


He was identified by his opponents with the 
members of the old Hierarchy, albeit that 
the more discriminating of friends and foes, 
and always the lynx-eyed Bishop of Aquila, 
were uneasily conscious of Thirlby’s intense 
individualism, 

By good fortune, the house-imprisonment 


of Thirlby was entrusted to his friend, Arch- | 
bishop Parker, who had lived, safe at Cam- | 


bridge, in Thirlby’s 


diocese, during the 
troublous Marian days 


and the tedium of 


relegation to house and grounds was allevi- | 


ated by the presence of Thirlby’s “‘ queris- 
ter,’? William Walpole, the son of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Walpole, who had left the boy to the 
Bishop’s care. 
been then seventeen years of age, and a 
student of Gray’s Inn. Parker was glad to 


entertain Therlby as a guest whose holiness 


The ward appears to have | 


of life was known and certain, and whose 
patriotism forbade intrigue with any foreign 
prospective foe. So life passed, placidly 
enough, until 1570, the year of Thirlby’s 
death. England constantly reproduces his 
type; the Falklands, Derbys and Temples— 
men consciously willing to fall short of great- 
ness, when greatness necessitates a certain 
coarseness of fibre. Companionship with St. 
Ignatius Loyola would have lit no fire of 
enthusiasm in Thirlby; it might have just 
taken the chill off. 

The opinion, given in Dr. Venn’s Alumni 
Cantabrigiensis, and in the ‘D.N.B.’ that 
Bishop Thomas Thirlby was the son of John 
Thirlby, Town Clerk of Cambridge, and of 
Joan, his wife, née Campion, is probably 
correct, but has been disputed, notably by 
Carthew, who, sufficiently cited by Venn, 
ascribes the paternity to a Thomas Thiriby. 
The matter is not free from difficulty, since 
the ‘preferable account leads to the rather 
peculiar ascription of two sons, each named 
Thomas Thirlby, to John Thirlby and Joan, 
his wife. Since, however, the will of one of 
these two Thomases refers to his brother, 
Thomas, as do other wills of the Campion 
and Blackwell families, and since pedigrees, 
nearly contemporaneous, and of great 
authority, witness to the like fact, the 
evidence in favour of the highly improbable 
must be accepted as conclusive, 

The will of John Thirlby greatly increases 
the difficulty, since he refers to neither son 
Thomas, nor, indeed to other known children, 
and does commend ‘‘ my daughter, Ursula” 
to Joan, the testator’s wife, in a ‘ashion 
compatible with a marriage to a_ wife 
anterior to her who survived him in widow- 
hood. To presume any such earlier marriage, 
merely upon that single ground, would be 
temerarious, and the view adopted hereafter 
is that the annexed, constructed, pedigree 
is not discrepant with the considerable bulk 
of documents consulted, or any one of them. 


The ‘constructed ’’ pedigree, which em- 
bodies Camden’s pedigree, Harleian MS. 
1174, f. 156, adds a daughter to those 


accredited to John Thirlby, perhaps unneces- 
sarily, There were certainly brothers-in-law 
of Thomas Thirlby ; Ratcliff, and Hawes, and 
Patrick and Payne, but these may have all 
been husbands, in succession, of two daugh- 
ters, or Hawes may have been (which is more 
probable) the brother of the first wife of 
Thomas Thirlby II. Thomas Campion’s will 
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of 1539 refers to his sister’s, Joan’s, two 
daughters. On the theory of a double mar- 
riage of John Thirlby there may have been 
three, in which case, Ursula Patrick was the 
child of the first marriage. The Lawrence 
Thirlby, to whom later reference will be made, 
is omitted from the pedigree. He may have 
been utterine brother of Ursula. 


John Thirlby=Joan, dau. of Wm. Campion 
d. 153? | of London 





| 
Agnes Thirlby Ursula 








? daus. mar. 
mar. (Robt.?) Paine, mar. . . Ratcliff 
administrix to Patrick 
Bp. Thirlby 

| j 
Thomas, Thomas=2nd wife, Amy, dau of 
Bp. of Ely d. 1565 | Thos. Townsend of 
d. 1570 | Tasserton, Norfolk, 
| who re-married with 
John Wingfield of 
Winch 
| ey “it 
Henry, Thomas William=dau. and Elizabeth 
son of ist co. heiress 
wife (sister of Richd. 
of Henry Amyas 
Hawes of 
Dudlynton?) 
d, without 
issue 


Henry Thirlby 


Joun Turrtpy. A John. Thirlby appears 
in Venn’s Alumni as Fellow of Corpus 
Christi, in 1507. This may well be the 
John Thirlby, scrivener and Town Clerk of 
Cambridge, to whom the son Thomas, later 
of Trinity Hall, and Bishop of Ely, was born 
in or about 1507. In 1522, John Thirlby was 
executor to the will of Henry Est (who had 
married Christian Campion, sister of Joan 
Thirlby) 3 Ayloffe, P.C.C. John Thirlby’s 
own will of 2 May 1539, was proved in the 
Archdeacon’s Court of Cambridge, 16 Aug. 
1539. He does not describe himself any 
longér as Town Clerk of Cambridge, a post 
that he cannot be shown to have occupied 
later than 1531, but styles himself scrivener 
and burgess, which, together with the men- 
tion of the parish of St. Mary the Great, 
would appear to identify him ‘sufficiently. 
The testamentary disposition, capable of 
probate in’ the Archdeacon’s Court, did not 
affect “to be a will of lands. Such wills 
needed no probate until 1926, provided that 








no personal property was devised by their 
terms. The house in which John lived at 
Cambridge wae not real estate, and directions 
concerning its use could properly be made in 
a will to be proved in the most economical 
form. Hence, the manor of East Dereham, 
often ascribed to Thomas Thirlby II, may 
have passed to Thomas Thirlby I, at the time 
of John Thirlby’s death, and have been 
transferred to Thomas II, in 1559, at the 
time of the Bishop’s political troubles. 

John Thirlby’s Will of 2 May 1539, is con- 
tained in the first volume of the records of 
the Archdeacon’s Court of Cambridge, now 
preserved at Peterborough Probate Registry, 
and after the usual pious devices, he pro- 
vides for the burial of his body at the churck 
of St. Mary, next the Market, at a cost of 
6s. 8d. The like sum to the High Altar 
for prayers for his soul. Joan, wife, to main- 
tain an obit. on any anniversary, at the 
church, for twenty years. He right heartily 
prays his wife to be a good mistress to his 
daughter, Ursula, to bring her up in virtue 
and learning and to give towards her marri- 
age ten marks. Residue of estate to wife, 
‘‘gole and faithful executrix.’’ Witnesses: 
Bernard Sandyforthe and John Redman, 
notary, the latter, probably, a relative or 
close friend of the family. A codicil declares, 
‘‘Ttem I will that my sonne, Lawrence, 
shall have all my books.’’ Probate, 16 Aug. 
1539. 

Of “his Sonne,’’ Lawrence, nothing fur- 
ther appears to be known, but the name 
occurs Once as a surname in Campion wills, 
without any identification of relationship. 

As a surname, Lawrence could indicate 
a son-in-law. The probability is that for 
legal reasons, already shown, there was no 
necessity to mention the sons, that a son, 
younger than Thomas, and, possibly the 
youngest, existed, that he was about to enter 
a university career, and that he died, un-- 
noticed by biographers, possessed of those 
books ; a collection of Which the mere mention 
causes a pang of longing to the bibliophile. 

The Redman, mentioned above, may be the 
same as he who, first of St. John’s College, 
and, thereafter as Master of Trinity, was 
always suspected of popery, and lent his 
hand to the compromise contained in the 
first Prayer Book of Edward VI. Bernard 
Sandyforthe is easier to place. He was 
presented to the Rectory of St. Martin, Lud- 
gate, by Thomas Thirlby, then Bishop of 
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Westminster, in February 1542, N.S., and 
remained there until the first Prayer Book 
had been forced on the Western rebels in a 
fashion that developed growing religious 
cleavages. He resigned in 1550. 

During the Marian period, he retained the 
Ninth Stall, as prebendary of Westminster, 
to which office he had been appointed as early 
as 1546. He died in 1559. At some time 
intermediate between the  preferments 
recorded, he was curate of the donative of 
Paddington, and incumbent at Manewden, 
Essex. As Doctor of Laws, he may have 
had university associations with Bishop 
Thirlby, himself a canonist of ability. 


Joan Turrusy. Later in the same year in 
which John Thirlby had died, Thomas Cam- 
pion® Citizen and Merchant Tailor of London, 
by his will, 31 Dingley, P.C.C., bequeathed 
to his sister, Joan Thirlby, in terms com- 
patible with her recent widowhood: ‘‘ To my 
sister, Joan Thirlby, £5. To each of her 
daughters, 40s.’’ It is not, perhaps, hyper- 
critical to suggest that the word ‘‘each’’ is 
restrictively used, and that the implication 
is that two and only two daughters of Joan 
Thirlby are to be included in pedigrees of 
her descendants. “To Thomas Thirlby, 
sister’s son, £10, if he will be ordered by my 
wyf, and by his mother, or els to have never 
a peny.”” This could apply only to the 
Thomas termed heretofore Thomas II, since 
the overseer of the will is Thomas Thirlby, 
cleric, a term used correctly, since his con- 
secration to the See of Westminster did not 
occur until 19 December of the following year. 

The remainder of the Will of Thomas Cam- 
pion is concerned chiefly with legacies to the 
Blackwells, of whom more hereafter, and to 
his cousin, Edmund Campion of Sawston, a 
well-to-do tenant of the Huddlestones at that 
village, who for twenty years and more 
figures in Campion wills, and who was not 
distantly related to Edmund Campion, the 
most romantic figure in Elizabethan religious 
strife. 


Tomas Turripy II, the troublesome boy, 
who was to be governed by his mother, and 
by the widow of Thomas Campion, Sainte, 
sister to John Rake, married, as the pedigree 
shows, Amy, the daughter of Thomas Towns- 
end, and granddaughter of Sir Roger, mem- 
ters of a family seated at the little village 
of Testerton, Norfolk. Amy Townsend was 
his second wife, Thomas Thirlby died, as 











his will recites, in the parish of St. Andrew's, 
Castle Raynard, that is St. Andrew’s in the 
Wardrobe, Blackfriars. His brother, the 
Bishop of Ely, had built there a house, which, 
when troublous times came, he sold to his 
cousin, Blackwell, the Town Clerk of London, 
The will, 11 Morrison, proved in April 1565, 
is ample enough to corroborate the pedigrees 
prior to the date, and is witnessed by quite 
an extraordinary number of _ relatives, 
Thomas describes himself as of East Dere- 
ham, gentleman, a term to which he was 
entitled, since the family was now armiger. 
ous. To Amy, his wife, he leaves £20, appar- 
ently a poor eum, if one is unmindful of 
dower. He mentions her father, Thomas, 
and a brother-in-law, Henry Hawes, who had 
brought up Henry Thirlby, the son of the 
testator. This fact will indicate that Henry 
Hawes was the brother of Thirlby’s first wife. 
Amy’s children were: Thomas, Elizabeth, 
and one unborn, thereafter surviving and 
named William. 

Among the remaining bequests of the will 
of Thomas Thirlby II, are those to the 
maid-servants and the clerk of his cousin 
Blackwell, a further indication that the testa- 
tor was, probably, resident in the Blackfriars’ 
house. To Henry, the eldest son of Thomas 
I], was given the manor of Frith, or Newhall, 
with remainders in tail male, of which the 
order is shown. Brothers-in-law, Hawes and 


Ratcliff, the latter of whom cannot be 
placed on the pedigree with certainty, 
are empowered’ to deal with a debt 


for the benefit of younger children, and 
a certain Robert Paine, who may 
be the husband of Agnes Paine, has 
fiduciary functions, Thomas II proceeds, 
‘“* And I will also my most dear and naturall 
brother, Thomas, etc., and my cosen, William 
Rlackwell, myne overseers.’”’ The term, 
“natural ’’ jin a legal document did not then, 
probably does not now, convey a suggestion 
of bastardy. It is submitted that legitimacy 
is as natural as bastardy. The term meant 
a brother of the whole blood. The “ etc.” 
was necessary, since the brother could not be 
described as Bishop of Ely, in 1565, without 
legal offence, and could not be described as 
‘late Bishop of Ely ”’ without admitting the 
canonicity of the deprivation. This reference 
to the Bishop demonstrates, almost beyond 
doubt, that two brothers named Thomas 
Thirlby were sons of the same father and 
mother. 
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Of the mother, Joan Thirlby, this will of 
1665 makes no mention, and the sisters of 
Thomas II are not named. The mother, Joan 
Thirlby, was probably dead, She survived 
the years necessary for the obits, her hus- 
band had wished her to procure, religious 
ceremonies that, remembering his priestly 
son’s association with Cranmer, during many 
years, possibly were better left to the care 
of the widow. John Thirlby had lived in a 
house in Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, and 
this house, in the tenttre of Joan Thirlby, 
widow, would seem to be that mentioned in 
the Patent Letters of 1553, calendared V. 20. 

Amy, née Townsend, widow of Thomas IT, 
remarried with John Wingfield, of East 
Winch, ‘Their daughter, Annie, married 
John Ackow, a serjeant-at-law. The last 
entry in Bishop Thirlby’s Episcopal Register 
of Ely on 21 June 1559, immediately before 
his deprivation, relates to the presentation 
by Robert Wingfield of a secular priest 
named Vande, or Dande, to the living of 
Hadyngton in the diocese of Ely. This living 
does not appear in the accustomed records, 
and the name is, possibly, an error. The con- 
jectures of like names, show none with patron, 
Robert Wingfield. The living of Haddenham 
was a peculiar, in the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Bishop, and the patron was the Arch- 
deacon of Ely. 


Henry Turrupy. This heir to the Thirlby 
estates died sometime between 1583 and 1585 
apparently. In February of the former year, 
Henry, described in the Indenture as of 
Hendon, Middlesex, sold to William Wal- 
pole, who had married one of Blackwell’s 
daughters, a messuage in St. Martin’s, Nor- 
wich, which adjoined the gates of the 
Bishop's Palace. Thirlby, Bishop of Ely, 
had been, in the days of Edward VI, Bishop 
of Norwich, and it is not improbable that the 
Thirlby holding dated from the days of his 
tenure of that office. The limit conjectural 
date of Henry Thirlby’s life is based on the 
omission of his name from Mrs. Blackwell’s 
will, made in May 1585. 


Acnes Turrupy, who married a man 
named Paine, does not appear, in many of 
the wills wherein a reference to her would be 
expected. The Domestic State Papers of 
162 mention a John Paine, who, in July, 
wrote to-Sir Francis Englefield, concerning 
the possible restoration of Bonner, Thirlby 








and others to their Sees. Elizabeth, to whom 
the letter was transmitted, knew far. more 
of the origin of the project than her inform- 
ant—or than the intended recipient of the 
news. 

Agnes appears to have survived all her 
brothers and sisters, Six years after Bishop 
Thirlby’s death she was permitted to admin- 
ister his estate. It is from the grant of 
administration to her that the name of her 
former husband js known. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
(To be concluded.) 


A RECORD OF SOME XIX-CENTURY 
LONDON THEATRES. 


(See clxxxv. 223; ante p. 108.) 


[THESE timely records cover 60 much of 

real interest to the discerning playgoer 
that some addenda and corrigenda may be 
welcome. 

With regret we note the impending dis- 
appearance of so fairly modern a playhouse 
as the Kennington, beside the Park, recalling, 
as it does, early performances of ‘ The Devil’s 
Disciple ’ in 1899, with Murray Carson (part- 
author of ‘ Rosemary’) as Dick Dudgeon, 
Carson once remarked to a mutual friend: 
‘““I may be a d—d bad actor, but I can 
recite!’’ And he could; and very excellent, 
too, he was as Napoleon in ‘A Royal 
Divorce,’ with which he toured the Provinces. 
He really looked the part. Carlyle’s descrip- 
tion of Dickens as a young man would exactly 
fit Carson: ‘‘ a face of most extreme mobility, 
which he shuttles about—eyebrows, eyes, 
mouth and all—in a very singular manner 
while speaking.’’ Good as he was, however, 
he was no match for Richard Mansfield in 
‘Scenes from the Life of the Emperor Napo- 
leon’ (N.Y. 1895)—a better play, with a 
haunting death-scene. 

All that is left of the Great Theatre at 
Hoxton is mournful reading now. Once 
only did the present writer venture in, during 
the pantomime season of 1899, to find a 
densely crowded pit apparently more intent 
on devouring meat-pies and oranges, with 
libations of bottled stout, than in watching 
the antics of an Old Man of the Sea declaim- 
ing blank verse from the bed of the Ocean. 

Hard by, in Pollock’s window, a toy stage 
was duly set with an appropriate pantomime, 
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‘Goody Two Shoes’ or ‘ Dame Crump.’ 

At the vanished Standard in Shoreditch, 
corner of Holywell Lane, curiosity was re- 
warded in the summer of 1890 by the advent 
of the Gaiety Company in ‘ Faust up to Date,’ 
in which E. J. Lonnen gave his convivial 
coster song ‘‘’Ave a glass, dew ‘av a glass— 
wont you?” to the delight of the large 
audience. 

The Pavilion, Mile End, it will be remem- 
bered, figured briefly in Leonard Merrick’s 
fine novel, ‘Peggy Harper,’ where Christo- 
pher Tatham makes an abject debut in ‘ The 
Romany Rye,’ of Sims. 

Long the home of the exuberant drama, the 
Surrey, by St. George’s Circus, included 
during the ’nineties a fair example by 
Joseph Hatton, ‘ When Greek Meets Greek,’ 
in which his daughter, Miss Bessie Hatton 
(the original Lady Eve in ‘ Judah ’) success- 
fully appeared. 

The first performance, it will be recalled, 
in England of ‘Peer Gynt’ with the Grieg 
music was seen at the Old Vic. with Russell 
Thorndike in the name part. Mansfield first 
produced the play in America towards the 
close of his brilliant career (see Saturday 
Review, 11 Sept. 1920). 

A theatre viewed with interest from a cab 
window (a “‘ growler’’ to be exact) by a 
Downside boy, in the ‘eighties, passing 
through Church Street on the way to Padding- 
ton, was the Royal West London. A Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Gascoign, among others, used to 
perform there in Adelphi drama. Winter. 
in his book ‘The Wallet of Time,’ refers to 
this house when James (“‘Jim’’) Wallack 
the Younger was the lessee. 

A printer’s error concerning the Imperial, 
the Aquarium Theatre, corner of Dartmouth 
and Tothill Streets, should have read 1900 
(not 1890) if the reference was intended for 
Mrs. Langtry’s house. - As re-erected in Can- 
ning Town it was badly placed in the middle 
of a block, whereas it should have formed 
a corner, as in Westminster. The greenish 
marble procenium had a chilling effect, but 
the rich panelling around the stalls made 
amends, The visit in question occurred some 
ten or a dozen years ago when a variety pro- 
gramme was the attraction, and the local 
manager who did the honours was a scion 
of the Kembles, 

In the spring of 1881, the accomplished 
Helen Barry gave morning performances at 
the Aquarium Theatre of ‘London Assur- 


ance,’ ‘ Led Astray,’ and ‘ Arkwright’s Wife’ 
in all of which E, 8S. Willard, her leading 
man, who at the time was also appearing 
each evening at Brighton in ‘Our Boys’ 
managed to fulfil both engagements by arrang. 
ing with the railway guard at St. James's 
Park to hold up the train after the mating 
to the very last minute. 

‘Red Riding Hood’ was the pantomime 
at the Park Theatre, Camden Town, during 
the Christmas holidays, 1880-81. A more 
shabby interior could hardly have been be. 
lieved. The dress-circle was full of broken. 
down armchairs that had once been blue, the 
footlight chimneys mere fragments of old 
bottles, the scenery in the circumstances 
naturally deplorable. Dame Durden’s farn- 
yard (Act 1) swarmed with frightened poultry 
and an old hen flew over into the pit. Mother 
Hubbard had much to say on ‘‘ the cleaning 
of boots, sewing on buttons, and finding food 
for 32 gluttons.’’ Little Boy Blue eventually 
came on, only to be robbed of his gay knickers 
and thereafter reduced to the wearing o 
thick green carpet. 

A further reprieve, let us hope, awaits the 
doomed Lyceum, though the present audi- 
torium has been much changed and enlarged 
since Irving’s day. In any event, the crude 
bust of Irving by Percy Fitzgerald, which in 
the Melvilles’ time used to stand on a squat 
pedestal at the foot of the main staircase, 
should, if indeed it yet survives, be sum- 
marily dealt with. How such an eyesore ever 
came to be seriously accepted for display at 
the Lyceum is one of those mysteries that are 
seldom or never explained. 


Hucua Harrtine. 
Farncombe. 


MORE FOR THE 0O.D.Q. 
GREEK AND LATIN. 
Thomas & Kempis. 


Nam homo proponit, sed Deus disponit. 
For man proposes but God disposes. 


’ 


Augustus. 


Ad Graecas Kalendas soluturos. 

(He said) they will pay at the Greek 
Kalends—i.e. never, as there were no Kalends 
in Greece. 

Suetonius, 87. 

Next quotation—Barnes delete. It will 
;come under Duport. 
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Ausonius. | 546a. Non sine dis. Trans? a _ babe 
Collige, virgo, rosas, dum flos novus et nova inspired. 


pubes. 
Gather roses, girl, while the flower is young 
and life is young. 
De Rosis Nascentibus, 
Claudian. 


Nunquam libertas gratior exstat 
Quam sub rege pio. 
Never has liberty a more gracious appear- 
ance than under a good king. 
De Consulatu Stilichonis, III, 114. 


James, Duport ? 


Quos (quem) Deus vult perdere, dementat 

prius. 

Whom God would destroy, He first sends 
mad. 

The earliest source known for this line 
is James Duport’s Quem Juppiter vult per- 
dere dementat prius, probably derived from 
the Greek lines of an unknown poet quoted by 
the scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, 1. 622. 
éravy 8 6 daipwv avdpi “ropavvy Kaxa, 
tv voiv EBAaWe mpwrov, @ PBovdAé€verar. 

This is from Duport’s Gnomologia Homerica, 
1660. See Jebb on Antigone 622 and in the 
Appendix. 


Read 
Moribus 


Ennius. 


stat Romana 
virisque. 
The Roman state stands by its men and 
customs of old times. 


Horace p. 542a. 
Dic mihi, musa. 


of the Odyssey). 

542b. Nullius addictus. Trans? Wherever 
the storm drives me, thither I am carried as 
a guest. 
Olim quod vulpes. Trans. I will tell you what. 

543a. Nos numerus. Trans. We are ciphers. 
oblitusque meorum, etc. Trans. at end, to be 
forgotten by them. 

543b. Fallentis semita, trans? The path 
of a life unnoticed or sequestered (following 
4 line in Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’). 

544a. Obscurata diu. Trans, at end? are 
tow sunk in unseemly squalor. 

545b. Domus et placens. . . Trans. 
and winsome wife. 

Placens is from a Homeric adjective. 
Virtus repulsae. Securis is not rods, but 


antiquis res 


Add (from the beginning 


Home 





‘axe, Trans? resign authority. 


He had shown no particular courage in 
going to sleep. 

547b. Est modus in rebus. Trans. 
are in short (denique) fixed limits. 


There 


548a. Julius Caesar. read Plutarch, Life, 
ch. 50. 

548b bottom. Add Multis res angusta 
domi, vi, 357. 

549a top. Omnia Romae. Trans? In 
Rome everything means expense. 

549b Nullum numen habes. . . locamus. 


Add abest is read for habes. 
to deam in xiv, 315. 
Lucan. Nil actum, cum quid is right. 


Same words up 


Dum is a most obstinate misreading. Add 
(of Caesar), 

Estne. Read Estque and trans. And is 
the abode of God aught but earth etc., and 


at end, Whatever thou dost behold and 
whatever thou dost feel, that is Jupiter. 

i.e., both the external world and the soul 
of the individual. 


Martial. -Add? 


Ampliat aetatis spatium sibi vir bonus: 
hoc est Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui. 

A good man widens for himself his age’s 
span ; he lives twice who can find delight in 
life bygone. Trans. W. C. A. Kerr. 

Ib., x, 23. 

Res non parta labore sed relicta 

Estate inherited, not got. Trans. 
shawe. 


Fan- 


Ib., x, 47. 
Nos haec novimus esse nihil. 
I know these efforts of mine are nothing 


worth, 
Ib., xiii, 2. 
Ovid. 
Inopem me. Plenty has made me poor. 
Ipse docet. Read fas est et ab hoste, to be 


taught even by the enemy. 
Add? 
Vulgus amicitias utilitate probat. The 
crowd judge friendships by their usefulness. 
Ez Ponto, II, 3, 8. 
Cum moriar, medium solvar et inter opus. 
And, when I die, release me deep in work. 
Amores, II, 10, 36. 
p- 553b at bottom. Read ‘‘ the Emperor 
Galba.”’ ? 
p. 554a for Davos read Davus. 
p- 554b top. For Vespasianus read Titus. 
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Virgil. 

555a top. En Priamus. Trans? there are 
tears for human fortunes, and hearts are 
moved by mortality. 

Something should be given for rerum. It is 
either ‘‘ the world”’ or ‘‘ misfortune.”’ My 
rendering has a touch of both. 

555b. Sequiturque patrem. 
father with ill-matched steps? 

p. 556a top. To these . . . success is good 
and gives power indeed. Present tense, not 
past. 


Follows his 


Add? 


Eritis sicut dii scientes bonum et malum. 

Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. 
Genesis iii, 5. 

Magna est veritas et praevalet. 

Great is truth and prevailing. 

III Esdras, iv, 41. 

Not praevalebit as commonly quoted. 

Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed nomini 
tuo da gloriam (often sung as a grace at 
meals). 

Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 

But to thy name give the praise. 

Psalm cxv, 1. 

Nisi Dominus aedificaverit domum, in 
vanum laboraverunt qui aedificant eam. 
Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it. 


Vulgate. 


Psalm exxvii, 1. 

Quia multum amavit. For she loved much. 
Luke vii, 47. (English editions of thé Vul- 
gate only have “‘ Quoniam dilexit multum,”’ 
but the words given are usual in literature. 
See ‘N. and Q.’, cli, 388, 446). 

Homer quotation. Already noted in 
‘N. and Q.’ Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the 
direful spring Of woes unnumber’d, heavenly 
goddess, sing. The form given is the first ed. 
only. 

Xpvoea xadxe‘wv golden for brazen (armour 
exchanged), 

Tliad, vi, 236. 

In the first Preface to the Pandects of 
Justinian, as Gibbon notes. 

‘O 8 dvet€racros Bios 0b Bwrds dvOpirw. 
(Socrates speaking). And the unexamined 
life is no way for a man to live. 

Apol. 38a. 

Sophocles. Add:  Ovro cvvéxOew ddAda 
oupdireivy Epvv. 

’Tis not my nature to join in hating, but 





———..., 


Trans. Jebb. Antigone, 1. 523, 
Q rai, yévowo matpds <itvyéotepos, tif 

GAN’ dpovos: kal y-vow av od Kaxds. 

Ah, boy, mayest thou prove happier than thy 

sire, but in all else like him; and thou wilt 

not prove base. Jebb. 


in loving. 


Ajax, 1. 550, 
My ¢divar tov aravta vig Adyov: 7d 8, 
érei havy, Bivar Keiev Sbev wep Hee 
madd devtepov ws TaxioTa. 
Not to be born is, past all prizing, best; but 
when a man hath seen the light, this is next 
best by far, that with all speed he should go 
thither, whence he hath come. 
Jebb. C£dipus at Colonus, 1. 1225. 


V. B 


THE SIBYLS IN PAINTED GLASS, 


HE sibyl of pagan mythology was multi- 
plied by the early Church into a band 
of prophetesses who had anticipated the 
Gospel message by messianic revelations to 
the various races of the Gentiles. Thus they 
came to be associated in the popular mind 
with the Hebrew prophets, as in the most 
famous of medieval hymns, 
Dies irae, dies illa, 
Solvet saeculum in favilla 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 
For each of them was found a local habita- 
tion and a name: the last, in most instances, 
has perished, and the sibyls are known only 
by the place of their prophesying. Though 
Shakespeare speaks of ‘‘ the nine sibyls of 
old ’’ the lists recorded usually include twelve, 
and, as no two of them agree, there must 
have been even more than that number. 
When, like the prophets, they came to be 
represented in Christian art they too were 
given scrolls on which their appropriate 
prophecies were inscribed and distinguishing 
symbols appropriate to that utterance; thus 
the Tiburtine sibyl who foretold the Resur- 
rection bore the cross-gtaff or banner with 
which Christ is seen rising from the tomb; 
the sibyl of Persica trod a dragon or serpent 
under foot as prophetic of Satan’s defeat; she 
of Libya had a torch or taper, for she pre 
phesied the Light to lighten the Gentiles ; the 
sibyl of Europe bore a sword as prophesying 
Herod’s slaughter of the Innocents; the 
Cumaean sibyl had a cradle referring to the 
birth of Christ; the Delphian sibyl bore 4 
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crown of thorns and the Hellespontine the 
Tau cross of the Crucifixion which she fore- 
told. But the accounts are confused, for 
more than one bore a scourge in reference to 
the Passion, and the symbols, like the names, 
vary in different lists. In ‘N. and Q.’ 4 S&., 
vy, 243, is an account of a series of prophets 
and sibyls with their prophecies and symbols 
painted on the panels of a room at Cheneys 
Court in Bishop’s Frome, Herefordshire— 
now destroyed, since the only ancient build- 
ing recorded on that site by the Historical 
Monuments Commission is a barn. ~ (The 
paintings are referred to in early editions of 
Murray’s ‘Handbook for Travellers,’ e.g. 
that of 1872, p. 277). 

Writers on the subject appear. to agree 
with Sir Thomas Browne that ‘‘ the Pictures 
of the Sibylls are very common.” Francis 
Bond in ‘Saints and their Emblems,’ p. 268, 
asserts that examples are frequent but the 
only instances he cites are those on painted 
screens at Bradninch, Ugborough and Heavi- 
tre. A. W. Pugin in ‘ A Glossary of Eccle- 
siastical Ornament,’ p. 189, gives a list of 
twelve sibyls from a fifteenth century Book 
of Hours, and says examples are common 
but he mentions only those in the windows of 
the south aisle at St. Ouen. The fullest 
account is that given by W. Marsh in an 
Appendix to the third edition of Husenbeth’s 
‘Emblems of the Saints,’ published by the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society 
in 1882. The examples described are numer- 
ous but nearly all are museum pieces and 
most are from illuminated MSS. 

Books on church art for the most part omit 
any reference to the sibyls, and observation 
suggests that examples in English churches 
are, in fact, infrequent and that the few that 
occur are of post-Reformation date and due 
to Renaissance influences, These notes on 
examples in painted glass are written in the 
hope that readers of ‘N. and Q.’ may be 
able to supplement the instances here given. 

In the east window of Coughton Church, 
Warwickshire, are three sibyls in early six- 
teenth-century glass. Their black-letter 
inscriptions are difficult to decipher, but they 
appear to represent those of Persica, Samia 
and Europa. Near them, in the same win- 
dow, are the arms and initials of Henry VIII 
and Catherine of Aragon, which must date 
from before their divorce in 1533. Dugdale, 
‘Warwickshire,’ p. 756, records that the east 
windows of the church were glazed by Sir 








George Throckmorton as executor of his 
father’s will, proved in 1520. The subjects 
are specified and do not include the sibyls, but 
Sir George also rebuilt part of his house and 
reglazed its windows, so that these figures 
may originally have belonged to the manor. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine of 1794, however, 
asserts that the glass at Coughton was 
brought from Evesham Abbey. 

The east window of the chapel at Wroxton 
Abbey, Oxon, which was glazed by Bernard 
Van Linge in 1623, as recorded in Warton’s 
‘Life of Pope,’ p. 438, has the arms of John 
Pope, brother of Sir Thomas, and his second 
wife, Elizabeth Brocket, and of their son, 
Sir William Pope, 1st Earl of Downe, and 
his wife, Anne Hopton; he was born in 1573 
and died in 1631, and he built the chapel in 
1619. Above the shields are the demi-figures 
of four sibyls, named in Roman caps as the 
Libyan, Cumaean, Delphic and Tiburtine. 

In the window of the organ chamber in 
the modern church at Stratfield Mortimer, 
Berks, among a collection of glass of various 
dates got together, as Lysons notes, by Dr. 
Thomas Bever who was buried in the previous 
church in 1791 (‘D.N.B.’) is a demi-figure 
labelled Sibylla Tiburtina in Roman caps. 
It dates probably from the mid-seventeenth 
century. There is a palm branch in the 
right hand and a small round bowl in the left. 
The one is the usual symbol of triumphant 
martyrdom ; the other may refer to the Cup 
of the Passion. 

E. A. Greentnc LAMBORN. 


“ GEVENTH DAUGHTER OF A 
SEVENTH SON.’’—Some time since 
‘N. and Q.’ had some notes about seventh 
sons and daughters. The following extract is 
from the Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Post of over a century ago (17 Sept. 1842): 

Madame Costello, “ the seventh daughter of a 
seventh son” of some fortune teller in Europe, has 
arrived in Cincinnati, and offers for sale “‘ amulets 
for recalling the affections "’ of any wayward sweet- 
hearts—efficacy ‘‘ guaranteed "—price “* invariably 
five dollors.” 

The Philadelphia editors (George R. 
Graham, Charles J. Peterson, and R. W. 
Griswold were in charge at the time) 
obviously laughed at her claims, but they 
illustrate the common belief in the mystic 
gifts of seventh sons, etc. My main reason 
for thinking this deserves reprinting; how- 
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ever, is that I do not recall seeing reference 
previously to the doubling of the seven in the 
opposite sex; seventh sons of seventh sons, 
seventh daughters of seventh daughters are 
the usual claims—but apparently seventh is 
the important factor in same sex and a 
change after one series is complete is accepted. 


T.: 0. MM. 


DMIRAL JOHN BENBOW.—In ‘The 
Warships of Gloucester’ (Gloucester 
Public Library, 1943) Mr. Victor F. L. Mil- 
lard quotes from the ‘D.N.B.’ article on 
Benbow; ‘‘In no instance where he com- 
manded was any success over the enemy 
obtained.’’ Yes, but let us see why this was. 
In the navy of Charles II, Macaulay says 
“there were sailors and gentlemen but the 
sailors were not gentlemen and the gentlemen 
were not sailors,’’ but this could have been 
applied to the navy for the next two hun- 
dred years. Sir Cloudesley Shovell, Sir 
Christopher Myngs, Sir John Narborough, 
and many others, including honest Benbow, 
rose to flag rank from the lower deck, and 
their rise was strongly resented by the hordes 
of captains and commanders who owed their 
rank to influence and court patronage. In 1702 
we find Benbow a vice-admiral in the West 
Indies with a fleet of seven vessels, sailing to 
encounter Du Casse, the French admiral, 
whose squadron boasted five units. Through- 
out the ensuing actions only the ‘‘ Ruby’”’ 
(Captain. Walton) and ‘‘ Falmouth ”’ (Cap- 
tain Vincent) supported Benbow on the 
‘Breda ’’ (flagship), and at one time the 
latter was engaging four French warships at 
one time. Later on, Du Casse wrote to Ben- 
bow, ‘‘I had little hope on Monday but to 
have supped in your cabin... As for those 
cowardly captains who deserted you, hang 
them up, for by God they deserve it.”’ 

Thus four captains in our navy deliberately 
refrained from joining the conflict because 
they would not take instructions from a man 
who from their narrow-minded view was a 
social inferior, Justice was swift—two were 
executed in England, a third died in_prison 
awaiting trial, and the fourth, who pleaded 
the bad sailing qualities of his vessel (there 
would appear to have been some slight truth 
in this), was cashiered and imprisoned for ten 
years. 

Thus Benbow’s lack of opportunity through- 
out his life was not due to his lack of mastery 
of his vocation but arose from the vicious 








class distinctions which so often then stood 
in the way of really sound sailors—masters 
of their craft—but denied the opportunity to 
rise through the accident of birth and en- 
vironment. 

GrorGce Perctvat-Kaye,. 


ORTHY OF CASTIGATION.—In The 

Pen, of 26 June 1880, is an unsigned 
review of T. H. Ward’s ‘ English Poets, [, 
Chaucer to Donne.’ After a mistaking dis. 
cussion of the first paragraph of Arnold’s 
introduction comes this: 

Why is poetry to become so all-important to hs 

according to this wonderfully unreal bit of re 
writing ? Because it is able ‘ * to interpret li 
us, to console us, to sustain us.” Has it, indeed, 
come to this, that sustentation, interpretation, com- 
fort, comprise all the necessities of the human 
heart—interpretation because we are puzzled, sus- 
tentation because we are ill-tempered and self-indul- 
gent, consolation because we are feeble pessimists ? 
Not guidance, not discipline, not a rule of conduct, 
not laws, not punishment, not pardon ? No com- 
mands in the face of good, no prohibition in the 
face of evil? Have these ceased to be among the 
needs of men ? 
It would be wrong to revive this piece of 
wilful and perverse misrepresentation (for 
the meaning forced upon Arnold’s three 
words is unfair) except that Alice Meynell 
herself revived it after forty years. In her 
essay on Patmore (‘Second Person Singular’) 
she re-wrote it: 

Failing the religious sanction, failing the funda- 
mental law with its code, poetry, Arnold 
thought . .. would console and soothe mankind. As 
though a ‘race in need of the spur and the curb, 
the example, the threat, and the canon, were sufi 
ciently served by these unmanly ministrations. As 

to be soothed in an_ ill-temper and 
comforted in an ill-humour were the chief neces- 
sities of men, a race worthy of the dignities of 
chastisement. 
As though his countrymen, in need of the 
spur and the curb, the example, the threat, 
and the canon, were insufficiently served by 
Arnold’s ministrations ! 

Frances Price. 


m SEE THE CONQUERING HERO 

COMES.”’—The ‘0.D.Q.’ quotes this 
from Nathaniel Lee’s ‘ Rival Queens,’ Act II, 
with no note. 

A note in Benham’s ‘ Book of Quotations’ 
says ‘‘ =only in stage editions. Said to have 
been first used by Handel in Joshua, 1747.” 

Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations’ is more 
informative: after quoting the line, “ ’Tis 
beauty calls, and glory shows the way” (not 
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from the ‘ Rival Queens,’ II, i, but from 
‘Alexander the Great,’ IV, ii); and ‘ O.D.Q.’ 
also gives this line with the same reference. 
Bartlett has a note: ‘‘ Leads the way ’’ in the 
stage editions, which contain various inter- 
polations, among them : 


See the conquering hero comes ! 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ! 


which was first used by Handel in Joshua, 
and afterwards transferred to Judas Maca- 
beus, The text of both oratorios was written 
by Dr. Thomas Morrell (1703-1784) a clergy- 
man. But it does not note that this clergy- 
man stole the lines from Dryden’s ‘ Alexan- 
der’s Feast,’ 1697: 


The oe in Triumph comes ; 
Sound the Trumpets, beat the drums. 
(Lines 49-50). 


Lee’s ‘ Rival Queen’ and ‘ Alexander’ the 
Great’ are one and the same play. The stage 
editions of Nathaniel Lee must be a curious 
etudy ! 

WwW. 


Bente CASSINO.— 


On Thursday we got up early and motored a 
hundred miles, beyond the Sabine mountains, or 
rather within their depths and over their heights 
(close to snow) to Subiaco, the place where 
monasticism began in the West, for there is the 
Sanctuary of St. Benedict and the retreat of St. 
Scholastica—monasteries on the high hill-side with a 
gorge beneath. There Nero built a pleasure house, 
and there Alexander VI spent his summers. 
And there the angel St. Benedict prepared himself, 
in the ruins of their palaces, in absolute solitude, 
for his great career. His little cave and the sur- 
rounding chapels are all painted over with 13th- 
century frescoes, so that modern art also began 
there. The great monastery, on a mountain ledge, 
has a lovely cloister. So has the lower monastery, 
on another ledge, but still high above the ravine 
and the torrent. All the oldest parts Gothic, you 
Must understand, of the most exquisite kind. Half 
the hill-tops have strange little dark cities and 
Villages sitting on To one of these we went 
on our way home. When they have spoilt and 
vulgarised Rome, it will take them some centuries 
to spoil and vulgarise these. Will you believe that 
in these almost inaccessible places they have re- 
named the climbing streets — Garibaldi, Cavour, 
Mazzini, and the rest of it ! 


Atice Meynett (1908). 


“(\LAZEN.”—The ‘O.E.D.’ gives no 

figurative use. See Mennis and Smith, 
“Musarum Deliciae’ 57 (Hotten), on a 
young man courting an old widow, ‘‘ Glazen 
your eyes And view this face,” i.e., put on 
your spectacles, and look at me. 


R. H. 





Readers’ Queries. 


““ MANGO TRICK ’’—Has anyone ever ex- 
plained the ‘‘ Mango trick ’’? 

Nearly sixty years ago I saw it done at 
Colombo. 

A man practically naked came and sat 
down in the road a few feet from us. He had 
it is true, a small basket but it was some way 
from him. From this he produced a mango 
root. This he planted in front of him in 
a little dirt, he waved a borrowed handker- 
chief over it, dug it up and there was a small 
shoot emerging. He repeated the process. 
The shoot was sticking out of the root. He 
did it a third time and the shoot was some 
eight or ten inches long. 

He broke it off and handed it and the root 
round, 





ONSLOW. 


‘]¥ AFOOZELUM.’—By - inference I can 

trace the existence of this once-popular 
ditty as far back as the beginning of the 
’seventies. During the last war a song thus 
entitled was purchased by Kipling and sent 
out by him to the East for some Camel Corps 
to sing in appropriate surroundings. The 
words were reprinted from memory in a 
volume of reminiscences, ‘A Pink-’un Re- 
members,’ by J. H. Booth, a London journa- 
list in the days of gas-lamps and hansom- 
cabs, the Sporting Times and Ally Sloper. 
Who wrote these words, and were they really 
based on some legend? Was there an earlier 
and shorter set more characteristic of the 
nineteenth-century music hall? The distinc- 
tive quality of the lines quoted below, especi- 
ally the last eight, combined, perhaps, with 
the unusually correct pronunciation of 
Arabic words, should help towards identify- 
ing the author. He was, at the lowest esti- 
mate, a practised versifier writing well with- 
in his powers. If the thing is recent enough, 
can we descry J. E. Flecker enjoying a frolic? 
If, on the other hand, these are the original 
words, who wrote. like that in the ‘sixties 
or thereabouts ? 

At the time of writing I do not know 
whether it will be feasible to quote all the 
forty-six lines. There ought, in fact, to be 
fifty, inclusive of the two-line refrain, which 
should be repeated, evidently, after every 
eighth line; but the second half of the last 


' octet but one is missing, just at the most 
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affecting part of the narrative. Further 
damage has occurred in transmission. Line 
1 should probably end with ‘‘ Turk,”’ and the 
next ‘‘Turk’’ should perhaps be “‘Jew”’ 
rhyming with ‘‘view”’; for ‘ Kafoozelum ’ 
looks like a perversion of some Hebrew form 
such as Caphusalem. Other emendations of 
this valuable text could be suggested. 


In ancient days there dwelt a pfiest 
A horrid beast, within the East, 
Who did the Prophet’s holy work 
As Baba of Jerusalem. 

He had a daughter fair to see— 
Complexion rare and sky-blue hair, 
With naught about her of the Turk 
Except the name Kafoozelum. 


Oh Kafoozelum, Kafoozelum, 
The daughter of the Baba ! 


A youth resided near to she, 

His name was Sam, a perfect lamb; 
He was of ancient pedigree 

And kin to old Methusalem. 

It was his honoured trade to sell 

‘The skins of cats and ancient hats, 
And ringing at the Baba’s bell 

He saw and loved Kafoozelum. 


If Sam had been a Mussulman 

He might have sold the Baba old, 
And with a text from Al-Koran 

Have managed to bamboozle him. 

But oh dear no! He tried to scheme; 
Passed, one night late, the area gate, 
And stole into the Turk’s harem 

To carry off Kafoozelum. 


The Baba was about to smoke: 

His slaves rushed in with horrid din, 
““Mash’allah ! Dogs your home have broke ! 
Go’up, me lord, and toozle ’em !” 

The pious Baba said no more 

Than twenty prayers, and went upstairs, 
And took a bowstring from a drawer, 
And came back to Kafoozelum. 

The maiden and the youth he took 

And slew them both, and, nothing loath, 
Together chucked ’em in the brook 

Of Kedron, by Jerusalem. 


And still the ancient legend goes, 
When day has gone from Lebanon 
And when the morning moonlight throws 
Blue shadows on Jerusalem, 
Above the wailing of the cats 
A sound there falls from ruined walls— 
A ghost is seen, in three old hats, 
A-kissing of Kafoozelum ! 

Oh Kafoozeium .. . 


W. W. G. 


LD SHORTHAND.—I have a number of 
diaries dating from 1814, and written in 
shorthand. It occurs to me that possibly the 
diarist used Byrom’s system or Gurney’s, and 
T venture to ask if any reader who possesses 
4 copy of Byrom’s ‘ Universal English Short- 








hand,’ or Gurney’s ‘ Brachygraphy’ would 
lend it to me so that I may endeavour to 
decipher the diaries. 
C. Roy Hupteston. 
Croft, Watermillock, nr. Penrith, Cumberland, 


“MHE MAGIC RING.’’—Scott’s Journal, 

3 Dec. 1825, tells how R. P. Gillies’ 
bulky translation from the German was 
rejected by Constable, and a note adds that 
it was published in that year by another and 
failed completely. Is this the romance of 
De la Motte Fouqué, now ranking with 
Undine and the rest? 

HIBERNICUS. 


i EZEREON.—The Spurge Laurel of our 

gardens, a shrub now showing its pink 
flowers on stems devoid of leaves, is to 
botanists Daphne Mezereon, or occasionally 
in the Latin form, Mezereum. The leaves of 


the plant, like those of laurels, are clearly ° 


indicated by Daphne. But this is also the 
name for another species of Daphne, the wild 
Spurge Laurel with green flowers. So the 
garden shrub is called in English ‘‘ Meze- 
reon.’’ I have been puzzled for many years 
about the meaning of this word. I can find 
nothing like it in Greek and think it must 
be Oriental in origin. Can it be named after 
the Mezur Daph mountains on the south- 
east border of Armenia? Parkinson in his 
‘ Botanical Dictionary,’ 1868, gives no place 
of origin for this mezereon but I observe that 
others of the same species are said to come 
from Pontus in Asia Minor. 
IgNoTo. 


PRINCE HOARE (8S. iv. 481; v. 23, 104), 

—Is it known from whom Prince Hoare 
derived his first name? According to some 
notes which have come into my possession, 
Joshua Lewis, who died about 1720, had four 
sons, Nicholas, Joshua, John and Prince, and 
a daughter, Hannah, who is stated to have 
married William Hoare. Joshua Lewis, the 
son is said to have been buried at Great 
Farringdon, and to have married a Miss 
Blakesley, by whom he had one daughter, 
who was the mother of Dr. Hird. 

Was this Joshua Lewis the maternal grand- 
father of the Hoares of Bath (see ‘ D.N.B.’)? 
If so, presumably Colonel Lewis, R.A., who 
married Mary Russell (whose mother Hannah 
was sister to William (17022-1792) and 
Prince Hoare (dates unknown) was a cousit 
of his wife. A somewhat cryptic extract 
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from a letter from the Rev. William Lem- 
priere Lewis, great-grandson of Col. Lewis, 
is as follows: ‘‘ Papa [Major» G. C. D. 
Lewis] has sent me a further account of 
Joshua Lewis and others but this is to be 
preserved sacredly.”’ 

Is William Hoare (who is stated to have 
married Hannah Lewis) the father—un- 
named in ‘ D.N.B.’—of William (1707 ?-1792) 
and of Prince Hoare, the sculptor? The latter 
is not to be confused with his nephew Prince 
Hoare (1755-1834). 

P. D. M. 


MUSGRAVE'S MS. ‘CATALOGUE OF 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS.’ — Some 
years ago, a correspondent in London _in- 
formed me that certain portions of the above 
MS, (Add. MS. 25393-5, in British Museum) 
are missing. Can any reader throw light 
upon the possible whereabouts of the missing 
parts? The manuscript is or was in three 
volumes, I understand that the section per- 


taining to the surname Johnson can no longer 


be found. Is this correct? Cf. clvii. 152. 


ILLIAM THEODORE PETERS.—Dili- 

gent search in the usual reference books 
has yielded nothing about his birth, educa- 
tion or youth. He first appears upon the 
scene as an American poet living in London 
and Paris, Through his friendship with 
Ernest Dowson he became closely associated 
with the noted Rhymers Club whose member- 
ship included Le Gallienne, Yeats, Hilaire 
Belloc and Ernest Rhys. The Library of 
Congress lists only two of Peters’ books; the 
British Museum and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale three each. Peters apparently 
died of starvation~in Paris about 1903, 
attended only by Jean Joseph Renaud, 
author and swordsman. Any information 
about this strangely elusive man of letters 


would be much appreciated. 


CyriL CLEMENS. 


R. JOHNSON AND HOLLAND HOUSE. 
—At a recent meeting of the Johnson 
Society of London there was an enquiry as 
to associations between Dr. Johnson and 
Holland House. So far as I know (but I am 
readily subject to correction) there was no 
such association. If the famous Holland 
House Circle had been contemporary with 
Johnson no doubt his presence (if invited) 








| 






would have added greatly to the liveliness 
and celebrity of the breakfasts and dinner 
parties there. That ‘‘stateliest of suburban 
palaces ’’ had and I hope has amongst its 
treasures a small china dessert service said 
to have been presented to Johnson by the 
Chelsea Porcelain works. According to Mary 
Fox (Princess Liechtenstein) Johnson in his 
leisure time worked at the Chelsea ‘china 
factory; what is the evidence for this? I 
have not traced any in the lives of Johnson. 
The hey-day of the Chelsea works was from 
1750 to 1763, a period largely corresponding 
to the time when Johnson was busy on his 
Dictionary and in social life and journalistic 
work, and when Chelsea was a long way from 
his usual haunts, Is it possible that in his 
earlier days of poverty and obscurity he 
assisted by writing advertisements or his- 
torical notes of the porcelain process? If any 
reader can throw further light on the matter 
I shall be glad to know. 


(From The New Rambler, January 1944.) 


RTIQU ETTE.—When a man takes a woman 

in to dinner she always sits on his right. 
According to a book of etiquette which I 
have been reading, the hostess must always 
have the principal man on her right; in other 
words, she sits on his left. How does one 
reconcile those two rules? 











































H. A. 


ENRY VII’s MOTHER.—Countess of 
Richmond and wife of Edmund Tudor. 
Born 1443, married Edmund 1455. Exact 
dates wanted of her birth and marriage 
(not given in ‘ D.N.B.’). 
H. A. 
EFERENCE WANTED.— 
““T was not good enough for man 
So I was given to God.” 
Can anyone supply author and title of poem ? 


G. Crosse. 


OURCES WANTED.— 


1. A verse of some hymn goes somehow thus: 
“*The oak strikes deeper as its boughs 
By furious winds are riven; 
So life’s vicissitudes the more 
Prepare the soul for heaven.” 


I should be glad to know the first line and the 
author. 


2. In the Scottish Students’ Songbook and 
similar collections there is a song beginning: “‘ In 
the garb of old Gaul.”” The music is ascribed to 
an eighteenth-century composer. 

Where do the words come from ? 





R. H. 
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Replies. 
A MYSTERY OF ‘EDWIN 


(elxxxvi. 131.) 


R. Walter Dexter has kindly referred me 
to his Nonesuch edition of Dickens's 
Letters (3 vols., 1938)—which indeed I had 
looked for, with failing eyesight—where the 
letters to Forster in the Forster Collection 
at South Kensington are printed—some of 
them fragmentarily, but they give me just 
what I wanted. Not to Forster and not to 
Robert Lytton, but to Miss Emily Jolly, 
Dickens wrote on 22 July 1869, acknowledging 
the. receipt of 


a story in MS., with a request that I would read 
it. I read it with extraordinary interest and was 
greatly surprised by its uncommon merit. On ask- 
ing whence it came, I found that it came from you. 

; I think so very highly of it that I will have 
special attention called to it in a separate advertise- 
ment. I congratulate you most sincerely and 
heartily on having done a very special thing. It 
will always stand apart in my mind from any other 
story I ever read. I write with its impression 
newly and strongly upon me, and feel absolutely 
sure that I am not mistaken. Believe me, faithfully 
Yours always. 


The story, was ‘An Experience.’ It was 
printed in two instalments in All The Year 
Round, 14 and 21 Aug. 1869. To his daughter 
Mary Angela, Dickens wrote, on 3 August, 
a letter very well worth giving for its own 
sake although it has but the most indirect 
bearing on a possible relation between Edwin 
Drood and Robert Lytton’s story: 


My dearest Mamie,—I send you the second chap- 
ter of the remarkable story. [Editorial] footnote: 
“Probably ‘An Experience.’”] The printer is 
late with it, and I have not had time to read it, 
and as I altered it considerably here and there, I 
have no doubt there are some verbal mistakes in it. 
However, they will probably express themselves. 

But I offer a prize of six pairs of gloves—between 
you, and your aunt, and Ellen Stone, as, as competi- 
tors—to whomsoever will tell me what idea in this 
second part is mine. I don’t mean an idea in 
language, in the terming of a sentence, in any little 
description of an action, or a gesture or what not 
in a small way, but an idea, distinctly affecting the 
whole story as I found it. You are all to assume 
that I found it in the main as you read it, with one 
exception. If I had written it, I should have made 
the woman love the man at last. And I should 
have shadowed the possibility out, by tHe child’s 
bringing them a little more together on that holiday 
Sunday. 

But I didn’t write it. So. finding that it wanted 
something, I put that something in. What was it ? 
—Your affectionate Father. 





DROOD.’ 











And now I come at last to the two frag. 
ments (all that was printed) of the letter to 
Forster, 6 August: 

. I have a very remarkable story for you 
to read. [Editorial note: *An_ Experience.) 
It is in only two chapters. A thing never to melt 


into other stories in the mind, but always to keep 
itself apart..... 


I laid aside the fancy I told you of, and 
have a very curious and new idea for my new story. 
Not a communicable idea (or the interest of the 
book would be gone), but a very strong one, though 
difficult to work... . 

No one but myself has suggested that the 
story which so moved Dickens in July and 
August 1869 may have been Robert Lytton’s 
‘The Disappearance of John Ackland,’ and 
having (with gratitude to Mr. Dexter) found 
that it wasn’t I am bound to say so. But I 
copy the letters for their own sake, in love 
and admiration of Dickens. Obviously one 
must read Emily Jolly’s story, and compete 
for the ghoste of those six pairs of gloves, 


D. 


HE ANTIENT SOCIETY OF COGERS 
(clxxxvi. 94, 144).—Your correspondent 
who quotes my ‘ London for Dickens’ Lovers’ 
will be interested in a later quotation from 
my ‘ Encyclopaedia of London’ (1937): 

In 1868 an article on the Cogers appeared in 
All the Year Round. It opens, “* My Grand is not 
a piano.” It was the work of Mr. T. C. Parkin- 
son (afterwards republished in ‘Places and People’).. 
Therefore the idea that Dickens found models for 
his characters amongst the Cogers, that there was 
“Dick Swiveller to the life,” and that “a frothy 
waiter named Piper was the original of Simon 
Tappertit,’”” must be taken as pleasing conjectures. 

I should not care to say that Dickens never 
went to the Cogers, but he was so well known, 
{ feel sure he could not have gone much 
without its being known. No biographer has 
made any allusion to the Society. I continue: 


In 1871 another move was made — to the Barley 
Mow, Salisbury Square. On this tavern (demol- 
ished 1936) was a tablet ae the fact and 
mentioning amongst members Dr. Johnson, Oliver 
Goldsmith, John Wilkes, Macaulay, Dickens, Brad- 
laugh, Sir Edward Clarke, T. P. O'Connor. The 
names of Johnson. Goldsmith, and Macaulay are 
quite unsupported by any known avthority. 

The tablet, happily, is now at the present 
Cogers’ Tavern. 

I fancy Dr. Johnson would have referred 
contemptuously to the Cogers as pothouse 
politicians. 

The Society is now again meeting weekly 
—at the Red Lion Tavern, Red Lion Court, 
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Fleet Street, on Saturdays, at 6.30. Visitors 
are always welcome. . Ladies’ Night is the 
first Saturday in the month. 

W. Kent. 


(HE CROOKED BILLET (clxxxvi. 28, 51, 
97, 142).—All the instances of this sign 
which have been given at the above references 
have been of its use as a tavern sign but it 
is found in a variety of other trades as well. 

In my records of London shop signs there 
are a round dozen cases where the Crooked 
Billet occurs in the advertisements or trade- 
cards of different callings among which are 
the following: baker, bookseller, bug 
destroyer, callenderer, chandler, coal mer- 
chant, pawnbroker, peruquier, printer, and 
one or two others whose trades are not 
specified. In addition to these there are no 
fewer than sixteen traders’ tokens recorded 
by Williamson all of which occur in London 
during the seventeenth century. Some of 
these, doubtless, were issued by taverns. He 
gives no instances of the sign among the 
Provincial Tokens. It is evident therefore 
that in London the Crooked Bill, or Billet, 
was in pretty general use and by all sorts of 
trades, The sign I illustrate is from a trade- 
card in the Bagford Bills and was issued 
about 1710, 





RICHARD IRONS, 
At the Sign of the Crooked Bill, 
over against the Cock, 
in the Great Old Bailey, London. 
Where Silks, Callicoes and Stuffs 
are Glazed, Callender’d and Hot-press’d 
And all manner of Wrought-Works 
are done to perfection. 
“Wrought works’’ are of course em- 
broideries, 





In a very useful note on the origin of this 
sign which appeared in your issue 7 Mar. 
1908, the late Mr. Hotpen MacMicwaen 
made the point that the billet gains in 
auspiciousness by being crooked in the same 
way that a crooked sixpence or a crooked 
whip is deemed lucky. 
Amprose Heat. 

Beaconsfield. 


HALLEY AND TOOKE FAMILIES (elvi. 

287; clxi. 338; clxxiii. 114).—Edmond 
Halley (1656 ?-1741/2), the astronomer, mar- 
ried, in 1682, Mary Tooke, who had three 
sisters: Margaret Tooke married a Mould 
and had issue; Dorothy Tooke married one 
English and had issue; Elizabeth Tooke mar- 
ried a Pearson or Pierson, but no further 
particulars (see clxxiii. 114). Mrs. Mary 
Halley (née Tooke) does not appear to have 
had any brothers. The Charles Tooke, George 
Tooke and their sister, Ursula Tooke (died 
single in 1711) were first cousins of Mrs. 
Mary Halley. They were children of a John 
Tooke who died ante 17 May 1663, as of 
which latter date the will of Edward Tooke, 
of the Inner Temple, mentions ‘‘ John Tooke, 
William Tooke, George Tooke, Charles Tooke, 
Ursula Tooke, Dorothy Tooke, children of 
brother John, deceasad.”” (P.C.C., reg. 
Hene, fol. 80.) There facts help to clarify the 
remarks made at clxi. 338, col. 2. 

Dorothy Tooke, daughter of John Tooke, 
married a Smith and had issue, inter alios, 
a son, Francis Smith. This Dorothy Tooke 
was a first cousin ci the Dorothy Tooke (Mrs. 
Mary Halley’s sister) who married Anthony 


English and had issue. 


Therefore, the Francis Smith last men- 
tioned was a second cousin of Mrs. Catherine 
Price, formerly Butler (née Halley), the 
younger surviving daughter of Edmond 
Halley, astronomer, and Mary Tooke, his 
wife (cf. 10 S. viii, 221, 373). 

This Mrs, Catherine Price and Henry 
Price, her second husband, appointed 
Frangis Smith a trustee for certain lands 
in Upwell, Norfolk, in 1743 (cf. clxxvii. 
204-6). Francis Smith is described as of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, silk-dyer. He may 
have been identical with the Francis Smith 
who was buried at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
25 Sept. 1768 (clxxiii. 240). 

I have, so far, been unable positively to 





identify the Benj. Tooke, who appears to have 
been a publisher at the Middle-Temple Gate, 
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Fleet Street, in 1709. See the title-page of 
Molyneux, William: ‘ Dioptrica nova,’ 
second edition, London, 1709, to which an 
‘Appendix’ was contributed by Edmond 
Halley, astronomer. It seems not unlikely 
that the latter’s wife, Mary (née Tooke) may 
have been related to the Benj. Tooke, but the 
name Benjamin has not appeared during my 
studies of the history of the Tooke family. 


FE. F. MacPixs. 


HALSEY AND THRALE FAMILIES 
(clxxxiv. 193).—The will of Anna Smith, 
of St. Albans, Herts, dated 1768, mentions 
her uncle, ‘‘ Edmund Halsey, decd., Esq., of 
St. Saviours, Southwark,’’ of whose will, 
1729, an abstract appeared at the reference 


given above. 
EK. F. M. 


ARROW-BONES AND MARROW- 
SPOONS (clxxxv. 321, 357, 383; clxxxvi. 
56, 100, 146).—‘‘ Perhaps,” I wrote at the 
fifth reference, ‘‘perhaps it was this 
Disraeli had in mind,” etc. Thus to invite 
a yea or a nay was to invalidate in advance 
a charge of confusing things. My gratitude 
to Mr. D’Arcy Tuompson for making clear 
what Disraeli really did mean is not the less 
sincere for being tempered by regret that his 
devilled bones owe their strength to having 
been ‘‘ plentifully peppered with cayenne.” 
Masters of the culinary art talk of cayenne 
in terms of grains, even for devilling; its 
plentiful use is quite out of the question. 
One needs a chemist’s caution in dispensing 
it; all too easy it is to give a hazardous pro- 
portion. I use the word hazardous with due 
gravity. To prove what I mean is within 
the power of any experimenter who has the 
luck to retain, as I (an amateur cook) do, a 
supply of cayenne. 

It is pertinent to our enquiry to learn 
what proportion marrow-spoons bore to 
other spoons. This is made evident in the 
following communication, dated 20 February, 
which I owe to the courtesy of an octogen- 
arian Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries : 

It seems there was a custom in early Victorian 
times (and no doubt earlier) to include a marrow- 
spoon in sets of silver, exactly as in the case of the 
cheese scoop. I have one, myself, in a set which 
belonged to my father, but it never was used in my 
recollection. is is a set with the London Hall 
Mark, so the practice, if any, may have been con- 


fined to a few London makers. As regards its 
use, we may take the cheese scoop as an example, 





seeing only one is provided; I should say the host 
must have scooped the marrow from the bones and 
served it on to his guests’ plates, unless the butler 
acted as the distributor. We probably can dismiss 
the idea of the bones being brought around indi- 
vidually, together with the marrow-spoon, for each 
guest to scrape out the marrow himself before the 
next guest was served. 

Although, I believe, marrow-bones were served at 
some hotels and restaurants in my time, I never 
came across any personally. If so, I am afraid the 
bones were kept in stock in the-kitchens and the 
marrow was introduced into them there, with a 
napkin carefully enshrouding each !|_ Marrow from 
beef bones was considered, by some, as a delicacy 
in preference to that of legs of mutton, but it was 
very rich fare and too billious for the majority, 

The assumption that marrow could be “ grilled ” 
has, I am afraid, no sound basis, as I think such 
an attempt would result only in the marrow melt- 
ing and promptly taking fire. The reference to 

grilled bones” in ‘Coningsby’ was to chicken 
bones as, say, drumsticks, which, grilled and sea- 
soned rather liberally with pepper, were a fashion- 
able dish very late at night. Our hot soup of to- 
day takes its place in a way. 


Freperic Connetr WHITE. 


“QT. HAWTHORN” (clxxxvi., 106).— 

A self-correction is due. As stated, the 
reference is to R. H. Hope, but he gives fuller 
information. St. Hawthorn’s Well is said in 
Salopian Shreds and Patches (a local ‘N. 
and Q.’) for 17 Aug. 1881, to be somewhere 
on the Wrekin and to benefit skin diseases. 
The name still needs explaining. Is it a 
saint’s name in disguise? Or is it equivalent 
to ‘‘ Holy Hawthorn,” and of the same type 
as St. Saviour, St. Sepulchre, and the more 
curious ‘‘Saint Thalassia’’ in Calabria? 
The last is said to result from a misunder 
standing of ago thalassia, “‘ holy sea,’’ in a 
folk-saying, the word used for sea now being 
mare. 


W. W. Git. 


HORSES ON THE STAGE (clxxxiv. 51 
and references there given, 209).—Ever 
since this query appeared I have been trying 
to recall where I had read of Irving’s adven- 
ture with a horse at the Lyceum. Though it 
comes in last, perhaps it deserves a place. 
‘“‘ If there was a horse, Sir Henry brought 
the animal on at the back- of the stage, partly 
hidden, his effort being always to avoid such 
realism as would destroy illusion. To embody 
the brilliant illustrations of ‘Don Quixote’ 
he very nearly broke this rule. Rosinante 
had to be found, and search was made 
throughout London for a sufficiently cadaver- 
ous animal to play the part. A skeletal and 
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spectral beast was discovered in Covent Gar- 
den, which, being led to the stage door, was 
promptly seized by the County Council 
Authority, and, to prevent cruelty to animals, 
was despatched to a better world. 

A horse which had been playing in a 
spectacular production at another theatre 
was then brought along by the owner, He 
claimed that the animal was accustomed to 
the stage and absolutely reliable, that the 
actor who had ridden him on to the stage in 
the last production. had found him so safe. 
So safe that the horse had fairly yawned. 
‘Excellent critic!’ said Sir Henry. The 
somewhat obese horse was then painted to 
resemble a living skeleton; and at the dress 
rehearsal Sir Henry, eyeglasses on nose, 
mounted the animal to make his entrance as 
Don Quixote, while Ellen Terry instructed 
him from the wings: ‘ Pull the right string, 
Henry dear! Pull the right string!’ 

“The horse made his entrance, but at the 
sound of the orchestra knelt down! After 
that, Sir Henry came on with him, but not 
on him.’’ (Lena Ashwell, ‘ The Stage,’ Bles, 
1929, pp. 40-41). 

In a revival of a romantic opera entitled 
‘Chilpéric ’ which I saw about 40 years ago 
(and it was ancient even then), the hero 
makes his first entrance mounted on a white 
charger. 

W. W. G. 


AYLOR’S CATALOGUE OF TAVERNES 
IN TENNE SHIRES ABOUT LON- 
DON, 1636 (clxxxvi. 51, 145).—I am greatly 
obliged to Mr. L. H. CuHampers for his 
interesting information about the Welles or 
Wells family of High Wycombe, but it does 
not throw light on my main query, viz., why 
does Taylor say that ‘‘Mr. George Wells 
may (if he please) keep one more [tavern ]’’? 
It looks as if George Wells had some pres- 
criptive right to keep a tavern in High 
Wycombe. Was it possible to acquire such 
aright in the seventeenth century, and if so, 
why and how? Perhaps some one with 
\nowledge of the licensing laws of that 
period can throw light on the subject. Inci- 
dentally, Mz. Cuampers says that the Red 
Lion Hotel is still in existence but Taylor 
correctly calls this inn the Lyon or Lion, a 
name it continued to bear as late as 1838. 
In that year year there were two Red Lions 
in High Wycombe, but neither was the pre- 
sent one in the High Street, one being at 











the Marsh (where one still continues to 
flourish) and the other in St. Mary Street 
(where there is now a Little Red Lion). The 
High Street inn changed from an ordinary 
Lion to a Red Lion sometime between 1838 
and 1877. Can any reader supply the date? 
The Catherine Wheel was a_ well-known 
Wycombe inn, but I am a little doubtful as 
to its position, as in 1838 there was an inn 
of this name in Newland, which is on the 
opposite side of the market hall to Easton 
Street. 

I was also interested in the notes by Sir 
AmBrose Heat at clxxxv. 293, 324, on the 
use of Agmondesham as a personal name, but 
in view of its rarity, I think it will be best 
to await some further evidence before decid- 
ing if mine host of the Bull at Brook Street 
in 1636 was christened or nicknamed thus. 


L. M. W. 


LOCAL WINDS (clxxxiv. 46, 142, 269).— 

Although the original enquirer was 
apparently chiefly interested in American 
winds, quite a lot of information was given 
concerning those of the Mediterranean, and 
it may therefore be worth while recording 
the ‘‘ Bora,’”’ which is mentioned in The 
Times of 3 Jan. 1944. Their special corre- 
spondent with the Eighth Army wrote feel- 
ingly of this wind, which caused much 
destruction. Mr. Grtorcn Perctvat Kaye, 
writing of the Tramontana at the second 
reference, says it is an off-shore wind experi- 
enced on the coasts of Illyricum and 
Liburnia, and the ‘‘ Bora’’ may be a local 
Italian name for the same wind, since The 
Times correspondent writes that the Italians 
of the Adriatic coast talk of the wind as an 
old enemy that has been known to blow from 
the Balkans for 23 days at a time. 


L. M. W. 


NGLISH VILLAGES IN VERSE 
(clxxxvi. 146 and references there given). 
—The following lines apply to the beautiful 
village of Weybourne, situated on the verge 
of Poppyland: 
He who would Old England win, 
Must at Weybourne Hoop begin. 

The following lines by Longfellow, apply to 
Shanklin village, and although the name of 
the village is not mentioned therein, they 
may be considered appropriate. The foun- 
tain stands close to the wooden lane that 
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leads from the village to the Chine. Above 
it the English and American flags are cut 
on a shield, which bears the following verse : 
O, traveller, stay thy weary feet; 
Drink of this fountain, pure and sweet; 
It flows for rich and poor the same; 
Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill, 
The cup of water is His name. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


NN SIGNS (clxxxvi. 28, 51, 97, 142).— 
When I was a boy in‘the eighteen-eighties 
there was an inn at Walton-on-the-Hill, near 
Liverpool, called The Bee Hive. The sign 
was a bee hive fixed on a bracket project- 
ing from the wall close to the door of the 
inn and underneath the hive were the lines: 
Within this hive, we are all alive, 
For good malt makes us merry. 
If you are dry step in and try 
The flavour of its Sherry. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
this old inn is still standing. 


James SEetTon-ANDERSON. 


Tae Marcu or INTELLECT, 

I am very interested in Cot, Easton’s 
statement that there was formerly an inn 
at Hull known as The March of Intellect, 
as there was one of the same name in Newport 
Pagnell, Bucks, in 1877. It was situated at 
27 Silver Street, next to the Horse and 
Jockey (which still exists) and was kept by 
one William Fleet. I have always thought 
the Bucks inn had a unique title and was 
probably an example of an individual publi- 
can’s humour, but it would be interesting to 
know if examples of this name are known 
elsewhere than Hull and Newport Pagnell, 
and whether any logical reason can be 
advanced for giving so strange a title-to an 
inn. 


Ty SW, 
“t [CON.” IN MUSGRAVE’S ‘ OBITU- 
ARY’ (clxxxvi. 139).—When the 


‘Obituary ’ was published in 1899-1901 the 
editor sent a printed letter to the members 
of the Harleian Society explaining that some 
of the abbreviations used by Sir William 
Musgrave referred to source-books which 
could not at that time be identified. 

Among these were ‘‘ Beughem Icon.’’ and 
‘*Zimmerm,. Icon.’’ It may be that the 
first refers to Cornelius A. Beughem’s 


‘ Bibliographia Historica,’ Amsterdam 1685, 











$s 


a‘copy of which is in the B.M., but a search 
among Zimmermann entries in the Catalogue 
failed to suggest an explanation of the second, 
A copy of the printed letter mentioned above 
is to be seen in the set of the ‘Obituary ’ at 
the Bishopsgate Institute, London. It is 
loosely inserted in the last volume. 


F. Agar. 


NUTTALL (clxxxiv. 345; clxxxv. 112; 

elxxxvi. 101).—Nuttall, the lexicogra- 
pher, was admitted LL.D. at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity 2 March 1822. His full name is 
Peter Austin Nuttall (P. J. Anderson’s 
‘List of Officers and Graduates of the 
University of Aberdeen,’ 1893). He was 
living at Lansdowne Terrace, Lambeth, from 
at least as early as 1831 to 1837 or later. 


F. Agar. 


ED-HOT SHOT (clxxxv. 111, 178; 
clxxxvi, 25).—The following may be of 
interest, from James Anson Farrer’s ‘ Mili- 
tary Manners and Customs,’ Chatto and 
Windus, 1885) : 

In the 16th century that knight “ without fear 
or reproach’ the Chevalier Bayard ordered all 
musketeers who fell into his hands, to be slain 
without mercy because he held the introduction of 
firearms to be an unfair innovation on the rules of 
war. 
So red hot shot were at first objected to, or only 
considered fair for purposes of defence, not of 
attack. Yet what do we find,—Louis XIV fired 
some 12,000-of them into Brussels in 1694. Aus- 
trians fired them into Lille in 1792 and that the 
English batteries fired them at ships in Sebastopol 
harbour, which formed part of the Russian defences. 

Anson also mentions that red-hot shot were 
used against the British at the battle of 
Glickstadt, 1813. 

DennIs A. BRUNNING. 


THE LITERARY DUSTMAN (clxxxvi. 

95).—It might interest Mr. F. Conner? 
Wuite to know that this ballad was re 
printed by John Ashton in a collection en- 
titled ‘ Modern Street Ballads,’ published by 
Chatto and Windus in 1888, Ashton does 
not date the ballad, but says in his preface 
that all those collected were on sale in the 
streets between 1800 and 1851. The’ author, 
it would seem, must remain in permanent 
obscurity, for Ashton says that Jeremy Cat- 
nach, of Monmouth Street, Seven Dials, who 
published most of these broadsides, used to 
pay half a crown each for the script, printed 
with a rough woodcut heading, in this case 
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showing the Dustman with wife, family and 


eat, about to partake of something sus- 
piciously resembling a Lancashire hot-pot. 
As far as the statue of George IV is con- 
cerned, Ashton notes that it was erected about 
the time that Battlebridge changed its name 
to King’s Cross; it was on the top of a camera 
obscura which in its turn surmounted a 
building which was transformed from a police 
station into a public house. It was nothing 
but a construction of bricks and cement, 
which was pulled down after a few years of 
inglorious existence. In the last verse, Ash- 
ton gives ‘‘Sir Steven’s College ’’ instead of 
“Saint Stephen’s College.’’ While the 
period of the ballad is uncertain, something 
may be gathered from the Dustman’s hair- 
dressing and general costume, which I should 
ascribe to the early part of the reign of 
William IV. 
J. D. Aytwarp 


A BUNCH OF GRAPES AS A SHOP- 

SIGN (clxxxvi. 139).—I believe the 
bunch of grapes indicates a tavern; there 
is still one on a very old inn in Aldgate now 
belonging, I think, to Trust Houses Limited. 
In the Loire Inferieure, about Nantes, An- 
cenis and Angers, it is the custom to adver- 
tise ‘‘new’’ wine by hanging out a bunch 
of grapes, previous to which “‘ new”’ cider 
is made known by a string of apples of gradu- 
ated sizes, This ‘“‘new’’ wine is a milky 
fluid which appears to the unwary stranger 
to be fruit juice, but its cheering properties 
are such that one’s local friends warn one that 
it should be no more than tasted 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


The generally universal character of the 
locality (Goodman’s Fields) is referred to by 
Foote in his play called ‘ Taste,’ published 
in 1752, and is more particularly described at 
a later date by Malcolm (and here is given 
the same passage) reference Londinium 
Redivivum. [See E. Beresford Chancellor’s 
‘The Pleasure .Haunts of London’ (Con 
stable, 1925) chapter viii, The Stews, Gam- 
bling Hells, ete., p. 183.] 

The word bagnio surely gives the clue to 
this unsavoury reference. A bunch of grapes 
cay best signify a wine-shop or tavern which 
in this locality was cover for another purpose. 

Bagnio, according to Chambers’s Diction- 
ary, has two meanings (a) a bath; (b) to what 


a bath could deteriorate. Waprian. 











OTES ON THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIO- - 
GRAPHY: I GREENWOOD’S ‘ LON- 
DON VOCABULARY’  (clxxxv. 257; 
elxxxvi. 144).—Unfortunately I have not 
been able to see Mr. Starnes’s paper, as there 
is only one imperfect set, so far as I know, 
of the University of Texas’s ‘Studies in 
English’ in this country. If such a hint is 
not impertient may I tell Mr. Starnes how 
glad I should be if he happened to have a 
copy or offprint to spare? And may I add, 
in the meanwhile, that the genealogy of these 
works is not quite so simple as might appear 
from Mr. STarNeEs’s note? 


THEoporE BESTERMAN. 


ISTORY OF PAPER MILLS IN 
ENGLAND (clxxxvi. 50, 140).—The 
making of paper was an industry in some 
of the rural parts of Shropshire in bygone 
days. Paper mills, worked in some in- 
stances by water power, were scattered about 
the county. Three of these were situated at 
Neen Savage, and there were two at Hopton 
Wafers. There was another near Cleobury 
North, and on the banks of the River Worfe, 
on the boundary of the parishes of Shifnal 
and Kemberton, were two more. These are 
shown on the old ordnance maps. One of 
them was probably established on the site of 
an old furnace or forge dating from the days 
when iron was smelted by wood or charcoal. 
Several old county maps mark this furnace, 
and in a MS. of John Fuller it is mentioned 
in a list of Shropshire furnaces existing in 
1717. To revert, however, to the subject of 
paper mills, the sites of some of these are 
preserved in the place-names The Paper Mill, 

Cound, and Paper Mill Farm, Longnor. 

G. 8. Hewins. 


(GROSS TREE (clxxxvi. 163).—I think it 

' possible that, in some instances, trees 
which by their situation would be designated 
‘“cross trees’? may originally have been 
planted to commemorate events long ago of 
national or local importance, but with the 
lapse of time the reason for the planting may 
have been forgotten. 

G. S. HEwrns. 
Oxhill, Warwick. 


“\7O PRIDE OF ANCESTRY OR HOPE 

OF POSTERITY ” (clxxxvi. 51, 124). 
—Lord Oxford and Asquith says that an 
Irish M.P., John O’Connor Power, was, he 
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believed, the real author of the phrase, 
applied to the Liberal Unionists, which was 
sometimes attributed to himself. ‘ The mules 
of politics: without pride of ancestry, or 
hope of posterity.’”’ (‘ Memories and Reflec- 
tions,’ vol. i, p. 123). It appears to be an 
embellishment of a passage in  Disraeli’s 
novel, ‘Coningsby’ which runs; ‘ It seems 
to me a barren thing this Conservatism—an 
unhappy cross-breed, the mule of politics that 
engenders nothing.’’ (Quoted in Benham’s 
“Book of Quotations’ p. 124a, where 
‘Coningsby’ is dated 1846). 
J. D. R. 


(SIRCULAR CHURCHYARDS  (clxxxvi. 

115).—See paper on ‘ The Churchyards 
of Northamptonshire’ read by Major C. A. 
Markham, F.S.A., on 21 Feb. 1929 and pub- 
lished in vol. xxxix, part 1, of Reports and 
Papers of the Architectural Societies of 
Counties of Lincoln, York and Leicester and 
Archdeaconries of Northampton and Oakham 


(published by Lincolnshire Chronicle, Lin- 
coln). Also see ‘N. and Q.’ elxvi. 374. 
A. L. Cox. 


Burgh, Lincs. 
THE SKILLET (clxvi. 277).—Under this 


reference a correspondent writes that he 
has found no mention of the skillet in inven- 
tories of silver during the reign of Elizabeth 
and subsequently. I see reported in The 
Times of 11 March that in Sotheby’s sale a 
rare Commonwealth skillet and cover, on 
three claw feet, by James Birkby, of Hull, 
cirea 1650, weighing 23 oz. 9 dwt. brought 
£640. This example is believed to be the 
earliest recorded specimen still retaining its 
own lid. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


IG BEN (clxxxv. 380).—The Listener, of 
9 March 1944, gives Mr. A. Gilgrass’s 
very interesting and detailed story: 


Parliament debated the naming of the great bell 
and there were many suggestions. The Chief Lord 
of the Woods and Forests, Sir Benjamin Hall, a 
man of immense physique and who was affection- 
ately nicknamed “ Big Ben,” gave a long speech. 
As he was sinking back into his seat, a waggish 
member, not waiting to catch the Speaker’s eye 
shouted: ‘‘ Why not call him ‘ Big Ben,’ and have 
done with it? ” The House rocked with laughter 
and “ Big Ben ” it became, and has remained ever 
since. . . 


William Hazlitt’s dates 


are 1778-1830. 





~ 





Permission was granted for the clock in 184 
as H. W. more or less says. So unless the 
expression ‘‘ Big Ben’’ has crept into later 
editions of ‘ Table Talk,’ Cobbett cannot he 
compared to it, and in fact it is hardly likely 
that he would be. The clock and tower must 
surely have always symbolized imperial 
unity, Cobbett was interested in the prize. 
ring, the Windham Papers (1913) (Cham- 
bers). Early nineteenth century pugilists 
were Ben Bendigo and Ben Caunt. (‘ Eneye- 
lopaedia of Sports,’ etc., Fleetway House.) 


WapiMar. 


(JENERAL SIR B. L. MONTGOMERY'S 
X ANCESTRY (clxxxvi. 21).—Vide ‘The 
Visitation of Iveland,’ edited by J. J. 
Howard and F. A. Crisp. London: Privately 
published, vol. ii (1898), pp. 25-26. 


H. C. Carpew-Rennte, 


OME BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 
AUTHORS (clxxxvi. 57, 75, 98, 122, 
145).—Thackeray in ‘ The Newcomes’ writes 
on the last or last page but one of the novel 
(in a sort of epilogue): ‘‘ By a most mon- 
strous blunder, Mr. Pendenriis killed Lord 
Farintosh’s mother at one page, and brought 
her to life again at another. . . .” 

In part I, chap. xxiii of ‘ Don Quixote’ 
mention is made of the theft of Sancho 
Panza’s ass, which he doesn’t recover until 
chap. xxx, whereas he is referred to in chap. 
xxiii as riding on the missing animal. 

Sancho’s wife is called ‘‘ Mari ’’ Gutierrez 
in chap. vij and everywhere else ‘‘ Teresa.” 


E. L. 
NOTE ON THE 1d. THEATRE ROYAL 
(elxxxvi. 159).—Mr. Prior told the 


writer in 1938 that the stage-front of this 
miniature drama was about 34in. x 3in. and 
the scenes and characters were very tiny 
but fairly good; they were woodcuts, printed 
on one very large sheet, with the stage-front 
scenes, and characters and wings all com- 
plete; book very small and put separately. 
He had several of them including ‘The 
Drunkard’s Children’ (after Cruikshank). 
They were quite curiosities. 

The Cosmopolitan British Puppet and 
Model Theatre Guild (3 Feb. 1944) continues 
bravely on, though several of its leading 
members are in the Forces. 

Cuartes D. WIttiaMs. 
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"The Library. 


The Style of Sophocles. By F. R. Earp. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
N a short review it is impossible to indicate 

fully the amount of thought and labour 
lavished on this little book, As style resides 
in the choice and manipulation of words, the 
study properly starts with the nature of 
Sophocles’ special property in that way, and 
full lists are given of words used in one play 
only, of heavy compounds, and of words 
peculiar to the writer ; this occupies just half 
of the book. So Mr. Earp is one of the 
noble army of tabulators, but we hasten to 
add that he is one who walks very warily, 
fully conscious of the inadequacies and pit- 
falls of the method. Phrases are next studied 
under certain figures of speech, and lastly the 
less tangible subject of sentence structure. 
The author’s gbject is to trace the develop- 
ment of style from the rhetorical splendour 
of the Ajax to the poignant simplicity of the 
Philoctetes and the second Oedipus. Inciden- 
tally the T'rachiniae is shown to come early 
among the extant plays, and the union of 
archaism with much of the later style in the 
Electra is noted and explained. The text of 
the discourse is a saying of Sophocles recorded 
by Plutarch, ‘‘ that after working off the 
Aeschylean grandiloquence of his early style, 
and the artificiality and crudity of his own 
style, he thirdly arrived at one which was 
most expressive of character and best.’’ It 
strikes us as noteworthy that the seven 
tragedies which survive out of ten times as 
many should illustrate this text so well. Mr. 
Earp never lets the trees divert his attention 
from the wood; he sees Sophocles in detail 
but he also sees the whole. He reminds us 
that ‘‘a trained musician is better able to 
enjoy a symphony of Beethoven because he 
can follow the structure and recognize the 
elements of which it is built.’”” We may add 
that, pace. Keats, the rainbow may be quite 
as beautiful to a man of science who knows 
its woof and structure as to the uninstructed. 
Tn an interesting excursus a passage from 
Shakespeare’s ‘Richard II,’ an early play, 
is compared with one from ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ As in the case of Sophocles the 
early style is shown to be less individual and 
more prolix than the later; but in Shake- 
Speare’s case the inherited elements later dis- 
carded are conceits and plays on words, in 





that of Sophocles they are periphrases and 
metaphor. On the whole this sane and lucid 
treatment of a complicated subject should 
be very welcome to scholars. 


Aspects of Classical Legend and History in 
Shakespeare. By F. 8S. Boas. Humphrey 
Milford, for the British Academy. 4s. 

ANYTHING that a ripe scholar like Dr. 

Boas publishes on a field so familiar to 

him as the Elizabethan drama is_ worth 
regard and this summary of the classical 
elements in Shakespeare is particularly wel- 
come, He states his conclusions clearly’ and 
briefly and we do not see how any other expert 
in this special line of study can controvert 
them. Shakespeare differs from his predeces- 
sors in the drama in this, that, not being a 
University wit, he did not lard his plays 
with scraps of Latin. He used English in- 
stead. The world should be grateful to him 
for this preference, which affords a means of 
testing how far various plays can be put 
down to his hand alone. Working on these 
lines, we discovered long since that the 
horrors of ‘ Titus Andronicus’ were not in 
the main Shakespearian. Now we have the 
support of Dr. Boas, He finds that 


The only Latin verse in a play that is indisputably 
Shakespeare’s is the neo-classic first line of the 
Eclogues of Mantuanus declaimed by Holofernes in 
* Love’s Labour's Lost.’ 

The hexameter is from a school-book and, 
apart frdm things due to such a source, the 
Latin verse quotations found in the early 
plays 

are, in my Opinion, pro tanto evidence 
Shakespeare’s sole authorship. 

Intimate, first-hand familiarity with Latin 
authors is not necessarily implied in any 
citation of them. Convenient gatherings in 


against 


a Dictionary have, Dr. Boas notes, been 
revealed by recent research. The immense 
store of passages in Priscian afforded, we 


have little doubt, an appearance of erudition 
to borrowers in earlier days and we have 
known contemporary writers whg were glad 
to use a hint about a suitable Latin or Greek 
tag. One or two learned quotations adorn 
the whole man, as Heine remarked. Some jn- 
cidents, we can judge,” particularly caught 
Shakespeare’s fancy and one wonders with Dr. 
Boas how far the groundlings could appreci- 
ate more obscure references, such as that to 
‘“‘ Jove in a thatched house.’ But this is 
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picturesque in itself without any knowledge 
of its origin. For some details classical 
authority is lacking. Dr. Boas finds none 
for Cupid as blind. Love was so in Ovid’s 
account of the ravisher of Lucrece: ‘‘ caeco 
raptus amore furit.’’ Shakespeare can take 
his classical figures some way off their original 
characters. So Thersites becomes a profes- 
sional Fool in ‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ These 
freedoms would be less strange if readers 
knew more of earlier literature. 

If Shakespeare’s classical lore was mainly 
second-hand, it was not, Dr. Boas explains, 
second-rate. It had ‘‘ seeped into his sub- 
conscious self ’’; it provided him with sym- 
bols of beauty, wisdom and power which came 
unasked and vivified his writing. Perhaps 
the greatness of Julius Caesar was fresher to 
him betause he had not pored over his wars 
under a grammatical pedant. With his small 
equipment he combined wonders of judgment. 
He was not moved by the universal laudation 
of Cicero as a master of style. Plutarch 
showed the man behind the orator, so un- 
bounded in his vanity, so timid and vacilla- 
ting in spite of his claims to philosophy, 


BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


CataLoGue No. 618 from Mr. Quaritcu 
deals with ‘ Decorative Crafts,” from archi- 
tecture to tapestry. A number of Catalogues 
of various collections, museums and exhibi- 
tions make valuable books of reference. Thus 
those of the Burlington Fine Arts &lub in- 
clude ‘ Greek Art (Ancient),’ folio with 114 
plates, £3 10s., and ‘ Manuscripts (Illumin- 
ated)’ with 162 plates, £7. We notice four 
volumes of the ‘ British Museum Catalogues 
of. Sculpture,’ Greek and Roman, ranging in 
price from 3s. to £1. L. F. Day’s books in- 
clude ‘Ornament and its Application,’ £1, 
and ‘ Enamelling’ and ‘ Lettering in Orna- 
ment,’ both priced at 5s. .All are amply illus- 
trated. Owen Jones’s ‘One Thousand and 
One Initial Letters,’ large folio, £2 10s., and 
F. Lewis’s ‘ Book of Designs,’ from the best 
French models, £2 2s., are both attractive. 
Next to J. H. Middleton’s ‘ Engraved Gems 
of Classical Times,’ Cambridge, 1890, 10s., 
comes ‘Modern Publicity,’ posters, press 
advertisements and . supplements, etc., the 
Studio, 1932, 12s., which may be a useful 
indication of what commerce has made of art. 


For the rest, we are most interested in-bogl 
on architecture, a subject grossly neglected } 
the average man and strangely typified } 
the builders of small houses. Adam, R. an 
J., ‘Works in Architecture,’ 3 vols., 
folio, very scarce, £125, is a big affair, 
there are useful guides also at an e 
price: G. Allen, ‘The Cheap Cottage 
Small House,’ sixth ed., 1919, 6s.; Blo 
‘Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Ar 
tecture,’ ninth ed., 5s.; Banister Fletcher’ 
‘ History of Architecture,’ eleventh ed., 104 
£2 12s. 6d.; Shaw Sparrow’s ‘ The Engl 
House : How to Judge its Periods and Sty 
12s.; Willis and Clark’s ‘ Architectural 
tory of Cambridge,’ 4 vols., £5 15s.; | 
‘The Modern English House,’ 7s. 6d. J 
a monograph on ‘The Fairford Windoy 
folio, £8 10s., and ‘Small Country Hous 
of To-day,’ by Sir Laurence Weaver and 
Randal Philips, 3 vols., £2 10s., are g 
speciments of the more expensive books, 
select also as of special interest the follo 
items: ‘The Renaissance of Art in. Fram 
2 vols., by Mrs. Mark Pattison, better kno 
under her later name of Lady Dilke, £2 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s ‘ Fans and | 
Leaves,’ ‘ English’ and ‘ Foreign,’ twon 
graphs both priced at £3 3s.; C. S. Coop 
‘The Outdoor Monuments of London,’ 16 
Dr. Cox’s ‘The English Parish Chu 
10s.; J. Drummond’s ‘Ancient See ish 
Weapons,’ folio, £4 10s.; H. Chal 
“Clothes on and off the Stage,’ 1928, 12s. € 
Planché’s ‘History of British Cos 
third ed., 15s.; and ‘English Land 
Scenery’ from Constable's pictures, m 
tint engravings by David Lucas, 40 pl 
£2 2s. i 


CORRIGENDA, : 
At anie p. 140, c. 2, 1. 26, for “ hynne” 1 


thynne; p. 141, c. 1, 1. 22, for “ Benges” Ff 
Bengeo. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not und 
to return communications which, for any reaso 
do not print. 
eWHEN answering a query, or referring 
article which has already a peared, correspo 
are requested to give within parentheses \ 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of | 
series volume and page at which the contribu 
in question is to be found. i 
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